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are natural products. Neither rank among their remoter causes any 
which share their essence. And as it is easy to trace back our 
scientific beliefs to sources which have about them nothing which is 
rational, so it is easy to trace back our ethical beliefs to sources 
which have about them nothing which is ethical. Both require us, 
therefore, to seek behind these phenomenal sources for some ulti- 
mate ground with which they shall be congruous ; and as we have 
been moved to postulate a rational God in the interests of science, 
so we can scarcely decline to postulate a moral God in the interests 
of morality" (pp. 332-3). And, lastly, we are led to suppose that 
" in the thrill of some deep emotion we have for an instant caught a 
far-off reflection of Divine beauty " (p. 335). 

Where a reviewer is in thorough general agreement with the 
author, there is little need of criticism ; his chief duty is to signalize 
and to define the importance of the book. That importance seems 
to me to lie in the articulate and striking expression which it gives 
to the current reaction from intellectualism or rationalism, whether 
of the scientific or of the metaphysical type, from Naturalism on the 
one hand and Pan-logism on the other ; in its insistence upon the 
higher human "needs" — ethical, aesthetic, and intellectual; in its 
strenuous endeavor to unify the practical with the theoretical inter- 
ests. Had space permitted, I should have liked to offer some 
defense of the philosophic systems of the past, in view of Mr. Bal- 
four's criticism (pp. 164-5). I cannot think that Platonism and 
Spinozism, for example, have lost or will ever lose their " effectual 
vitality," and it could easily be shown that the author himself 
owes much, in spite of his damaging criticism of it, to Hegelian 
Idealism. I should have also liked to call attention to many indi- 
vidual passages in the book, brilliant in statement and rich in sug- 
gestion, as, e.g., the comparison of the metaphysician and the poet 
(p. 168), the characterization of Spinozism (pp. 251-3), and the de- 
scription of Naturalism as the "poor relation" of Science (p. 135). 

James Seth. 

Comte, Mill, and Spencer. An Outline of Philosophy. By 
John Watson, LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Queen's College, Kingston, Canada. Glasgow, James Maclehose 
& Sons; New York, Macmillan & Co., 1895. — pp. vii, 302. 

This volume was briefly noticed in the last number of the Review 
(No. 20, p. 229). Its aim and content, as well as the author's phil- 
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osophical standpoint, are tersely described in the preface, from 
which, therefore, the following quotation is made as the best intro- 
duction to this notice : 

" By the use of a double title I have tried to indicate that my aim in this 
little work has been at once critical and constructive. The philosophical 
creed which commends itself to my mind is what in the text I have called 
Intellectual Idealism, by which I mean the doctrine that we are capable of 
knowing Reality as it actually is, and that Reality when so known is abso- 
lutely rational. Such a doctrine seems to many to be presumptuous, con- 
trary to the sober spirit of inductive inquiry, and based on an untenable 
theory of knowledge and conduct. My aim has been to show that these 
objections rest upon a misunderstanding of the idealistic position, at least 
as held by such writers as the late Professor T. H. Green and the present 
Master of Balliol. The general proof of Idealism must consist in show- 
ing that, while the determination of Reality by such categories as coexist- 
ence, succession, and causality, is capable of vindication so long as it is not 
regarded as ultimate, it becomes false when affirmed to be final, and that 
we are compelled at last to characterize existence as purposive and rational. 
There are various ways of enforcing this view. The method which I have 
followed here is to attempt to show that the ideas which lie at the basis of 
Mathematics, Physics, Biology, Psychology and Ethics, Religion and Art, 
are related to each other as developing forms or phases of one idea — the 
idea of self-conscious Reason. But, partly out of respect for their eminence, 
and partly as a means of orientation both for myself and for the students 
under my charge (for whom this Outline was originally prepared), I have 
examined certain views of Comte, Mill, and Spencer — and also, I may add, 
of Darwin and Kant — which appear to me inadequate." 

It would be difficult to find a more competent hand for the execu- 
tion of the task which Professor Watson has here assigned himself 
than the learned and profound author of Kant and his English Critics. 
In that volume, by a similar combination of exposition and criticism, 
Professor Watson achieved a result which marked him at once as a 
philosophical scholar and thinker, and a masterly expounder and de- 
fender of idealism. If, in his latest work, he has not been altogether 
so successful, it is mainly because the subject was too large for this 
mode of treatment. In the brief compass of 300 pages one 
might, perhaps, with Professor Watson's knowledge and literary 
skill, have compressed a systematic account of Intellectual or Abso- 
lute Idealism ; but to weld that doctrine to the critical examination 
of the theories of mathematics, physics, biology, psychology, ethics, 
art, and religion, which have been put forth by Comte, Mill, Spencer, 
Darwin, and Kant, was to run the risk of turning out a medley, 
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which even Professor Watson has not wholly succeeded in fusing 
into a unity. We need greatly a book which shall give in moderate 
compass a statement of Idealistic Philosophy, as it is to-day held by 
those thinkers who, versed in contemporary thought, are also at 
home alike in Plato, in Berkeley, in Fichte, and Hegel. Professor 
Watson is eminently qualified to write such a work ; indeed, he is 
preeminently qualified : not more, I suspect, than two or three writers 
equally competent will be discovered on a survey of the English- 
speaking world. Let us hope that the debt he owes to Idealistic 
Philosophy will ere long be paid ! 

That the volume before us will be helpful to students of philoso- 
phy, goes without saying. It is really a more constructive piece of 
work than the title indicates. It is an exposition of Idealistic Phi- 
losophy in connection with a criticism of opposing schools, and its 
tenor would be more clearly indicated if the double title were 
transposed, that is, if " Comte, Mill, and Spencer " were made the 
sub-title. The author has demonstrated that the empiricist's deter- 
mination of the real by such categories as coexistence, succession, 
and causality, while valid within certain limits, becomes false when 
affirmed to be final. And, though it would be going too far to pre- 
tend that the author had shown that what the various sciences report 
are the different phases of one evolving self-conscious life, he has 
certainly followed up his criticisms of the agnostic and the empiricist 
with hints and observations which suggest that the universe at heart 
is purposive and rational. Unfortunately, the reader of Professor 
Watson's book gets much less of his philosophy than the students 
for whom the volume was originally prepared, as the latter have the 
benefit of informal remarks and discussions which constitute, we are 
informed, the most important part of Professor Watson's class-room 
work. Yet, after all abatement is made, this " Outline of Philosophy " 
will form a most helpful contribution to contemporary thought. 

The first chapter of the volume discusses the problem of Philoso- 
phy, more particularly by contrast with mathematics. It is shown 
that Philosophy deals with the nature both of knowledge and reality. 
This prepares the way for the criticism of Positivism or Agnosticism 
in the second chapter, which I should rank with the account and de- 
fense of Philosophical Idealism in the eighth chapter, as the most 
profound and valuable portions of the entire volume. Chapters III, 
IV, V, VI, are devoted to the Philosophy of Nature ; the last deal- 
ing with Darwinian Biology, and the other three with Mill's theory 
of Geometry, Arithmetic and Algebra, and the Physical Sciences. 
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Professor Watson shows, as Green and Jevons had already shown, 
that mathematical truth is not reached by induction. That the 
propositions of geometry and algebra are necessary, however, is 
another matter, and for my own part I remain unconvinced after read- 
ing Professor Watson's argument, which concludes with these words : 
" Viewed as expressing certain unchangeable relations which are pre- 
supposed in all our knowledge of real things, mathematics is not a 
hypothetical but a necessary science " (p. 85). Mill's theory of In- 
duction is admirably discussed in Chapter V, the result of which is 
to show that a cause is not an invariable antecedent, but an un- 
changeable fact, and the effect is the same thing regarded from 
another point of view. 

Chapters VI and VII deal with the metaphysical (and ethical) 
aspects of Darwinian Biology. As might have been expected from 
so careful a student as Professor Watson, the exposition is just and 
lucid. Following the lines laid down by Professor Huxley in his 
well-known chapter in Darwin's Life and Letters — a view which had 
previously been presented by other writers — Professor Watson 
shows that, while Darwinism overthrows the old conception of de- 
sign as formulated by Paley, it is not inconsistent with such a philo- 
sophical conception of teleology — immanent purpose — as that pro- 
pounded by Kant. In the harmony between the organism and its 
environment, whereby existence is rendered possible ; in the im- 
pulses to self-maintenance and race-maintenance, whereby a struggle 
for life is necessitated ; and above all, in the tendency to organiza- 
tion, which is the characteristic of living beings ; we have, according 
to Professor Watson, distinct indications of the presence of intention 
in the universe. " In life," as Kant said, "the idea of purpose first 
clearly presents itself" (p. 122). 

Coming to man, it is recognized that natural selection, if the letter 
is emphasized, tends to abolish the distinction between intelligence 
and unintelligence. But in that event, Professor Watson argues 
acutely that neither knowledge nor voluntary action would be possible. 

Chapter VIII is entitled the " Philosophy of Mind." Whoever wants 
to know what philosophical objections may be brought against Spen- 
cer's theory of knowing and of being, and what may be said, on the 
other hand, in defense of that Absolute Idealism which holds that 
the universe is at heart self-conscious intelligence, should read this 
chapter, which, though the longest in the book, covers only 45 
pages. It is too pregnant for any summary. The author dashes off 
with the touch of a master the figures of Scientific Evolutionism and 
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Philosophical Idealism, and the reader finds it easy in such an atmos- 
phere to get a good view of this picture and of that. 

The Moral Philosophy, of Chapters IX, X, and XI, deals with 
Duty, Freedom, and Rights. The author reaches his own point of 
view, which is almost identical with Green's, by a critical examination 
of Kant. This section suffers from compression ; but it will be very 
serviceable to students of Kant's Ethics, as indicating directions in 
which that system must be modified. 

The last chapter, which is entitled the " Philosophy of the Absolute," 
is also a criticism and correction of Kant's view of Religion and 
Art. Twenty pages is too limited a space for so broad a theme. 

In spite of the largeness of the subject, whose different phases are 
discussed in this short volume, and in spite of the author's method 
of blending criticism with systematic theory, Professor Watson has 
produced a work which is of great service to contemporary philoso- 
phy, and which, by its rigid insistence upon the problems of philosophy 
as distinguished from the problems of science, will surely prove a 
fruitful stimulus to metaphysical and ethical thinking, even in an age 
which has taken science for its idol. t q Schurman 

Natural Rights. A Criticism of some Political and Ethical 
Conceptions. By David G. Ritchie, M.A., Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics in the University of St. Andrews. London, 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; New York, Macmillan & Co., 1895. — 
pp. xvi, 304. 

All who are familiar with Mr. Ritchie's previous writings know, of 
course, that he is, and from the very nature of his metaphysics must 
be, an opponent of the doctrine of Natural Rights. The aim of the 
present work, accordingly, is to subject to criticism this theory and 
such practical applications of it as have been made, and to warn both 
conservatives and reformers that it cannot serve as the foundation of 
a sound political science. The metaphysics of the subject is gener- 
ally avoided. The treatment is rather historical, and, when theoreti- 
cal, from the point of view of the general reader — "the plain man." 
The chief purpose seems to be didactic rather than than merely ob- 
jectively philosophical — not so much to contribute to political phi- 
losophy as to disabuse the popular mind of pernicious error. 

The work is divided into two parts. In the first, the theory of 
Natural Rights and its historical development are discussed. In the 
second, particular Natural Rights are historically and critically ex- 



